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The Impact of Trading Stamps on the Philadelphia Market 
by MYRON S$. HEIDINGSFIELD* 


Trading stamps have become one of the 
more widely used techniques of premium 
merchandising in the Philadelphia 
market. Whether they have achieved 
the objective of attracting new cus- 
tomers or increasing the size of the 
transactions of old customers of super- 
markets is open to question. This article 
indicates that there is a high degree of 
awareness to stamp plans as well as a 
sizeable amount of participation in 
them. 


THERE have been a number of studies 
made in this country on the effect of 
trading stamps on the purchasing pat- 
terns of consumers. Many of these 
studies cover different aspects of the 
subject and are not easily compared. 
This study is concerned with the impact 
that trading stamps, distributed by 
supermarkets, have had on the Phila- 
delphia market. 


The basic objective of this study was 
to measure the attitude and behavior of 
the Philadelphia homemaker toward this 
‘kind of premium merchandising. As in 
previous research projects, after the 
study was conceived, the market research 
class of 1956+ was organized as a re- 
search team in order to carry out the 
entire survey. The accepted techniques 
of contemporary market research prac- 
tice were employed. 


*Myron S. Heidingsfield is Chairman of the 
Marketing Department of the School of 
Business and Public Administration. He is 
a practicing marketing research consultant 
and is the co-author of two texts, Market 
and Marketing Analysis and Marketing: 
An Introduction. 

+Messrs: R. Allen, H. Bateman, C. Bushar, 
G. Friedman, J. Frye, N. Garnick, M. Gleit, 
D. Gold, M. Harris, H. Hirsh, J. Kennelly, 
J. McCloskey, M. McGovern, J. Nearby, L. 
Parker, M. Pravitz, A. Sherman, R. Smith, 
A. Spector, E. L. Taylor, M. Vasser, T. 
Verdi, P. Weintraub, B. Weyne; Misses J. 
Aller, M. Burns, D. Bursak, M. Glace, N. 
Kennedy, Y. Pompei, N. hwartz, G. 


Sharples, B. Tomushak. 


METHOD 


The sample was chosen on a proba- 
bility basis which means that the blocks 
and dwelling units in Philadelphia 
county were selected at random. In 
accordance with the pattern, 373 dwell- 
ing units were randomly selected from 
a sample of 64 randomly chosen blocks. 


The questionnaire was constructed in 
accordance with accepted practices. 
First, a topical outline was drawn up and 
pretested among a_ sub-sample of 
respondents. The results of this pretest 
became the basis for the construction of 
a rough questionnaire which was used 
to test another small sample of respond- 
ents. Based upon the findings, a revised 
questionnaire was designed, and this be- 
came the data-form used in the survey. 


Interviewers were carefully briefed 
and were instructed to interview that 
individual in each home selected who was 
mainly responsible for the purchase of 
groceries, produce, and meat. In most 
cases, this turned out to be the lady of 
the house. In order to maintain repre- 
sentativeness in the sample, interviewers 
were instructed to call back on different 
days and at different hours in the event 
that there was no response on the first 
call. A total of three call backs were 
made, and this resulted in obtaining 270 
completed responses which amounted to 
72.4 percent of the total of the pre- 
selected dwelling units. 


MARKET PENETRATION 


Familiarity or knowledge of a product 
or service usually precedes acceptance 
and therefore penetration of a market. 
In this case it was found that almost 
89 percent of the total number of 
respondents questioned were familiar 
with the various stamp plans currently 
being used in the Philadelphia market. 
This is a relatively high degree of in- 
formation, which probably explains why 
some 82 percent of those who were 
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familiar with stamp plans were actually 
saving them. 

Despite this seemingly outstanding 
acceptance, a question does arise regard- 
ing the 11 percent who were not aware 
of these plans. This would seem to un- 
derscore the fact that a significant part 
of the market was not sharing this 
knowledge and that optimum penetra- 
tion had not been made. Whether or not 
this was the result of the promotional 
techniques followed is difficult to say. Al- 
though no light can be shed on why this 
lack of knowledge exists, there is infor- 
mation available which indicates why 
some 18 percent of the respondents who 
were familiar with the stamp plans did 
not bother to participate in them. Many 
reasons were forthcoming for lack of 
participation but three were outstanding. 
The most important was that the indi- 
vidual did not shop where stamps were 
distributed. The other two reasons were 
less significant. Evidently some con- 
sumers were not interested while others 
merely gave them away when they did 
receive them. From these reasons it may 
be deduced that those individuals who 
do not save stamps attached little value 
to them. 


Apparently this lack of interest is not 
related to the premiums. Among those 
who were familiar with stamp plans in 
Philadelphia, a little more than half in- 
dicated that the premiums were generally 
acceptable, although a small number of 
responses revealed that the consumers 
either had no opinion on the subject or 
did not know. Only an insignificant part 
of the group expressed any dislike for 
the premiums offered. 


STAMP REDEMPTION 


The objective of a stamp plan is 
usually to attract new customers or to 
increase the average size of the trans- 
actions of present customers. However, 
no premium merchandising plan has 
much value unless the consumer acts 
upon it. Among the Philadelphia con- 
sumers surveyed there seems to be a 
low redemption rate—less than 20 per- 


cent of those who saved stamps report- 
ing redemption. The predominant reason 
for not redeeming stamps was that the 
individual had not saved a_ sufficient 
number of them. The other reasons were 
many and varied. Among them the most 
important seemed to be that it was dif- 
ficult to get to a premium store. 


It would seem to the writer that it is 
of paramount importance to increase the 
redemption rate. This may be done 
through increasing the number of prem- 
ium outlets or permitting customers to 
redeem their stamps at the store at which 
they shop. Of course the most im- 
portant suggestion may be to reduce the 
number of stamps needed to obtain a 
worth-while premium. 


The low redemption rate is evidently 
not a function of the lack of a place in 
which to save stamps or the lack of a 
catalog. In this study it was found that 
of the total number who saved stamps, 
almost 87 percent had a stamp book and 
75 percent had a premium catalog. 


Another explanation for the low re- 
demption rate may be found in the 
variety of kinds of stamps available to 
the Philadelphia consumer. This is borne 
out partially by the fact that many con- 
sumers were saving several kinds of 
stamps. Although the survey did not in- 
dicate the various combinations of 
stamps saved, the multiple answers given 
to this question indicated that this was 
taking place; and it could be deduced 
that the average consumer surveyed 
probably saved at least two varieties 
concurrently. 


As a matter of interest the stamps 
saved in order of their importance were: 
S & H Green Stamps, Top Value Stamps, 
Yellow Stamps, Gold Square Stamps, and 
several others. 


EFFECT OF STAMPS 
ON CONSUMERS ATTITUDE 


One of the basic questions related to 
the use of stamp plans is how much they 
affect the thinking of consumers regard- 
ing quality or price of merchandise 
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which is carried by supermarkets using 
this premium form of merchandising. Of 
the total number who answered this 
question, almost 60 percent felt that 
stamps had no effect on quality. The 
remainder of the group either did not 
know or felt that it had some small 
effect. This poses a rather important 
problem of transmitting information 
which evidently must be overcome 
through the education of the consumer 
by various forms of advertising and pro- 
motion. As pointed out above there 
seems to be some lack of communication 
between stamp plan stores and the home 
food buyer. This interpretation is but- 
tressed by the fact that almost 34 per- 
cent of the respondents believed that as a 
result of the inauguration of stamp plans 
there had been a change in price. 
The remainder either did not know or 
felt that no change had taken place. 


As a result of additional questioning 
regarding the attitude of respondents 
toward present day trading stamp plans, 
it was found that a small percentage of 
the group felt that the plans were under- 
rated. Moreover, some felt that the 
plans should be eliminated with a con- 
current decrease in price. All of this 
supplements the interpretation in the 
preceding paragraph. However, it should 
be pointed out that the great majority 
of respondents had no suggestion for im- 
proving the stamp plans now being used. 


EFFECTS ON 
PURCHASING HABITS 


One of the most important reasons for 
the introduction of stamp plans is to 
attract new customers. study 
attempted to measure whether this ob- 
jective had been accomplished by first 
establishing where people had shopped 
for meats, groceries, and produce prior 
to the introduction of the stamp plan 
and where they shopped subsequently. 
It was interesting to learn that almost 
87 percent of the total number of 
respondents in this sample indicated that 
they were currently shopping at the same 
store as they had in the previous year. 


Of the 13 percent who had made a change, 
the important reasons given were in- 
creased convenience or better value. 
Changes resulting from the introduction 


of trading stamps were relatively insig- 
nificant. 


It may be of interest to know that 
approximately half of the consumers in- 
dicated that they bought most of their 
meats, groceries and produce in super- 
markets. However, this percentage did 
not hold when the answers were classified 
by the three food categories. For ex- 
ample, a little less than half of the 
respondents made most of their meat 
purchases in supermarkets, a little more 
than half purchased most of their pro- 
duce there, while almost 63 percent did 
most of their grocery purchasing in this 
kind of store. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Assuming that this sample, although 
small, is fairly representative of the 
Philadelphia consumer group, it may be 
deduced that the stores which have in- 
augurated stamp plans have communi- 
cated their programs rather well. Most 
people in Philadelphia were aware of 
stamp plans and accepted them. How- 
ever, there was a low redemption rate; 
but this could be a function of the time 
of the survey which took place during the 
spring of 1956. If this redemption rate 
remains low there appears to be real 
ground for questioning whether this 
plan of premium merchandising is 
accomplishing its objectives. 


Another interesting and important 
finding was that there was multiple 
stamp saving. On the average, it 
appeared that the families in the sample 
saved at least two kinds of trading 
stamps. This in itself may be an ob- 
stacle to redemption. 


Another suggestion which may be de- 
rived is that it may be wise for the trad- 
ing stamp organization to reduce the 
number of stamps necessary for obtain- 
ing a premium. Naturally this would 
have the effect of increasing the value of 
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these plans to the consumer, although it 
could very well increase the cost of the 
operation. Moreover, it is suggested 
that additional outlets be set up for re- 
demption purposes. These may take the 
form of new premium stores or the con- 
struction of small premium outlets 
within those stores where trading stamps 
are distributed. In the latter case it may 
be feasible to carry only those premiums 
for which there is the greatest demand. 

This study also suggests that it may 
be necessary to do a little better job of 
selling the public on the value of the 
stamps. This could be done by a care- 
fully designed promotional campaign 
which emphasizes the advantages of sav- 
ing stamps and, at the same time, points 


out that these plans do not inimically 
affect the price and quality of the 
merchandise offered. 


Also, it should be pointed out that this 
study cannot be considered a compre- 
hensive one. It merely indicates some 
of the problems which may be involved 
in the penetration and acceptance of trad- 
ing stamp plans by the public. As a 
word of caution, it would seem to be im- 
perative for the stores interested in these 
plans to consider a more comprehensive 
research study with a larger sainple be- 
fore making any major changes in policy 
regarding the adoption or administration 
of this technique of premium mer- 


chandising. 
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The Attitude Survey in Industrial Relations 
by JAMES H. MULLEN® 


This article is the first of two dealing 
with attitude surveys. The first is a dis- 
cussion of the attitude survey as a tech- 
nique in industrial relations research. It 
develops some of the history and back- 
aon of this approach to opinion 
interchange and communication. The 
limitations to the uses of such surveys are 
discussed in some detail. 


N recent years persons engaged in 
social research, both pure and applied, 
have turned to some form of the attitude 
survey or opinion poll to obtain data 
necessary for an understanding of the 
motivation, attitudes, and behavior of 
human beings, individually and collect- 
ively. Unlike the natural sciences, the 
social disciplines deal with a subject mat- 
ter which is not easily susceptible to 
laboratory dissection or analysis, so they 
employ various techniques which result 
in the communication of ideas, knowl- 
edge, opinion, etc., from the subject to 
the researcher. In the conduct of pri- 
mary or basic research studies in the 
fields of the social sciences, the principal 
technique for acquiring information has 
been and is the question addressed by 
one person or agency to another. 

Personal interviews, attitude question- 
naires, attitude scales, and other devices, 
whatever their form or variation, remain 
fundamentally an elaboration of the 
simple communications’ mode, the ques- 
tion. While psychologists and _ social 
scientists from other disciplines have ex- 
perimented with other approaches to the 
problem, such as projective techniques 
for direct interpretation of human action 
under various situations and stimuli,! 
*James H. Mullen is an assistant professor 
of Management in the School of Business 
and Public Administration. He is actively 
engaged as a consultant in the field of In- 
dustrial Relations and has conducted a num- 
ber of attitude surveys for industry. 

iFor a discussion of various nonverbal 
methods of measuring human beliefs and 
attitudes see, David Kreck and Richard S. 
Crutchfield Theory and Problems of Social 


Psychology, New York; McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1948, pp. 234-247. 


these methods seem to have only limited 
application in inquiries of broad scope. 
It appears, therefore, that the social 
sciences are dependent to a considerable 
degree upon some form of carefully de- 
signed written or spoken questions in 
order to obtain basic information about 
human behavior and beliefs. 


EXTENT OF USE 


As pointed out above, the attitude sur- 
vey or opinion poll is being used in one 
form or another in a wide range of 
social fields for a variety of purposes. 
The writer knows of no historical studies 
which have been made on the develop- 
ment and uses of attitude surveys and 
opinion polls. It is believed, however, 
that the opinion poll or attitude survey, 
is an outgrowth of the straw ballots con- 
ducted by journalists beginning over a 
century ago. While the straw ballot is 
now all but extinct as a serious method 
of measuring public opinion, these early 
journalistic attempts at public opinion 
research served to point out the value of 
this research approach. 


Unquestionably the greatest contribu- 
tion to attitude testing, particularly with 
respect to methodology, has been made 
by the psychologists. They have long 
been interested in the development of 
more precise measurement techniques for 
weighing human behavior and motiva- 
tion. Because of this concern with ex- 
perimental or laboratory precision in 
dealing with research hypotheses, the 
psychologists have contributed much to 
the development of scientific or rational 
attitude scales, the testing of reliability 
and validity of such devices, and the iso- 
lation, measurement, and control of 


attitude characteristics such as intensity, 
clarity, and specificity. 

The use of the attitude survey or 
opinion poll is not, however, confined to 
psychology. Recent years have wit- 
nessed an extensive use of the survey 
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technique in such disciplines as _ soci- 
ology, economics, and political science. It 
is in the latter field, perhaps more than 
any other, that the public has become 
acquainted with the application of the 
survey or poll technique. The names 
Gallup and Roper have become synony- 
mous with the process of measuring pub- 
lic opinion in the minds of millions of 
Americans as a result of the intense 
interest generated in recent years by 
their predictions of the outcome of major 
political contests and their measurement 
of the climate of public opinion towards 
other great political issues. 


In the fields of the applied economic 
disciplines of marketing and industrial 
relations, survey techniques are being 
used with increasing frequency and with 
a considerable degree of success. Stati- 
sticians and market analysts have made 
important contributions to the techniques 
of attitude sampling methods. Many 
modern corporations have come to rely 
on marketing survey techniques for the 
answers to such vital questions as those 
relating to defining and locating their 
consumer demand, testing the effective- 
ness of advertising and other sales pro- 
motional media, and measuring con- 
sumer preferences for and satisfaction 
with their products. In the field of in- 
dustrial relations, a growing number of 
business concerns—and more recently 
unions—are using survey techniques in 
an effort to find out what the employee 
or union member is thinking about his 
job, his company and its policies, his 
supervisor, or his union, its policies and 
its leadership. More and more managers 
and labor leaders are beginning to ac- 
knowledge the vital importance of a 
more precise determination of the climate 
of opinions and attitudes of individuals 
falling within their jurisdictions. In these 
latter instances the use of the attitude 
survey is of primary importance. 
Definition of Terms 

In the field of industrial relations, the 


terms attitude survey and opinion poll 
are usually used synonymously and in- 


terchangeably, and for the purpose of 
this study they will be so used. Some- 
times they have been used to connote two 
relatively distinct techniques. Concern- 
ing this question Dr. Quinn McNemar 
writes: 


“Some writers use the terms atti- 
tude and opinion as having very simi- 
lar if not the same meaning; both are 
interpreted as having to do with a 
predisposition of action. Thus con- 
ceived, one can have an unexpressed 
opinion; if it is expressed, it may be 
taken as one’s opinion or as evidence 
regarding one’s attitude. Since the 
terms are so frequently used synony- 
mously, and since what one investi- 
gator calls an opinion study might be 
called an attitude study by another, 
and vice versa, we shall not attempt 
here to adhere to any rules about the 
noninterchangeability of these words. 
A useful, albeit somewhat artificial, 
distinction can be made on the basis 
of techniques. The typical attitude 
study involves a scale or battery of 
questions for ascertaining attitudes 
whereas the typical opinion, particu- 
larly public opinion, study leans heavily 
on a single question for a given 
issue.”’2 
Thus Dr. McNemar conceives of the 

attitude survey as a series of statements 
or questions which are closely related in 
their subject matter and which have been 
individually chosen for their inclusion in 
the questionnaire on some rational or 
systematic basis. The opinion poll, how- 
ever, apparently is construed to include 
only those devices which typically use 
only one or two questions to determine 
attitudes toward a major issue. It is 
further noted in the writings of McNemar 
and other psychologists that the ques- 
tions used in most opinion polls are not 
chosen by means of a_ standardized 
methodology. 


The terms attitude survey and opinion 
poll as characteristically used by prac- 
titioners within the field of industrial 
relations, appear to refer to a device or 
technique which usually lies somewhere 
between the standardized attitude scale 


2Quinn McNemar, “Opinion-Attitude Meth- 
No. 4, July, 1946, p. 290. 
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of the psychologist? and the public opin- 
ion poll questions of the journalist or the 
public opinion pollster. The industrial 
relations attitude survey is similar to 
the psychologist’s attitude scale in that 
it generally contains a fairly large num- 
ber of questions and that groups of these 
questions deal with closely related areas 
and quite often purport to determine 
many of the same or closely related atti- 
tudes. The questions included in an in- 
dustrial relations survey, however, are 
designed to throw light on problems and 
issues of concern to management or the 
union. No consistent methodological 
process is used for determining which 
questions shall be included and which 
shall be excluded from the poll. There 
is usually no attempt, as is made in pre- 
paring attitude scales, to apply scientific 
tests in order to determine the validity 
or reliability of the individual questions. 

The attitude survey or opinion poll as 
used in the field of industrial relations 
differs from both the psychologist’s atti- 
tude scale and the public opinion poll, in 
that it most frequently covers a wide 
range of attitudes. For example, a 
typical attitude survey conducted by 
management covers such subject areas 
as the employee’s attitude toward the 
company and its management, the com- 
pany’s personnel policies, activities or 
programs, the employee’s supervisor, his 
fellow workers, etc. This approach dif- 
fers from that used in other fields which 
almost always seek to determine the in- 
dividual’s attitude or opinion about one 
or a small number of closely related sub- 
ject areas. Characteristic of the opinion 
poll technique as used to determine the 
climate of public opinion about an im- 
portant political event is the perennial 
question, “Who are you going to vote 
for in November?” Even when more 
than one question is asked, the purpose 
seems to be to obtain information about 
one rather than two or more attitudes. 
To illustrate, attention is called to the 


3Some discussion of the techniques of con- 
structing an attitude scale will appear in the 
second article in this series. 


Gallup poll survey which preceded the 
1952 and 1956 presidential elections; 
these polls used two basic questions: 

(1) “If you were going to vote in 
the presidential election today, which 
candidate would you vote for... . 3” 
and (2) “If you were going to vote in 
the presidential election today, which 
party would you like to see win... .” 


In the case of the psychologist’s scale 
or techniques, the purpose is similarly 
to measure one, rather than a number of 
different attitudes. For example, one 
might expect to find such titles as, “A 
Seale for Measuring Attitude Toward 
War” or “Attitudes Toward Race” or “A 
Social Distance Scale.” It appears, 
therefore, that one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the attitude survey as 
used in the field of industrial relations is 
the relatively broad area of the subject 
coverage. 

One writer has defined the attitude 

survey in the following manner: 

“The attitude survey or opinion poll 
is a list of carefully prepared, written 
questions about the work situation, 
which employees are asked to answer 
on a completely anonymous basis. If 
properly administered, tabulated and 
interpreted, these responses will give 
a valid picture of what employees think 
about the areas covered by the survey 
questions. The survey responses thus 
become a report of employee opinion.” 4 
While this definition is certainly not 

broad enough to cover all forms of atti- 
tude surveys, it does indicate the direc- 
tion and trend of the attitude survey 
approach used within the field of indus- 
trial relations. 


Attitude surveys may, of course, take 
either the form of written questionnaires 
or personal interviews of one type or 
another. A number of surveys use a 
combination of both forms. Almost 
without exception, the written question- 
naire will consist of a series of questions 
to which the respondent may be asked 
to answer, “yes” or “no,” or to check one 


4Louis Allen, ‘‘Action Oriented Attitude 
Surveys,” Personnel, Volume 29, No. 2, Sep- 
tember, 1952, p. 141. 
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of a series of alternative responses. In 
a few cases the survey may take the 
form of essay answers exclusively, but 
more often essay or write-in questions 
are used in written questionnaires to 
supplement objective-type questions. 


The interview method is much less 
frequently used. In this type of survey, a 
skilled interviewer attempts to obtain the 
respondent’s opinions on various issues 
by asking a series of questions or by in- 
troducing a subject area and permitting 
the respondent to talk at random in a 
nondirected manner. 


In summary, it may be noted that the 
attitude survey or opinion poll as cur- 
rently used in the field of industrial rela- 
tions consists of a series of questions, 
(usually presented in a written question- 
naire but sometimes in an interview), 
dealing with various matters related to 
the work situation and directed to the 
employee for the purpose of obtaining 
his attitudes or opinions concerning 
them. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE 
ATTITUDE SURVEY 


Probably the most crucial human prob- 
lems encountered in the modern indus- 
trial organization arise because of the 
organizational gap which separates the 
worker from his employer. Policy de- 
cisions and personnel programs that 
determine the character of industrial re- 
lations within the organization must be 
approved by top executives. They must 
be passed down the line to employees if 
they are to accomplish their purposes. 
Employee attitudes and wants must also 
move up the line to executive manage- 
ment. The lengthening gap between the 
managers and the managed, to the extent 
that it causes a distortion of knowledge 
and understanding of the needs and ob- 
jectives of each group, becomes a primary 
factor in the development of frustration 
and poor industrial relationships. Thus, 
the need for methods of facilitating a 
proper flow of information and opinion 
in all directions throughout the business 


organization becomes a matter of para- 
mount importance. 


The problem of developing good com- 
munications in industry has evoked all 
sorts of responses, some of them sincere 
and constructive, some of them poorly 
disguised attempts at propaganda and 
proselytizing. The “Great Free Enter- 
prise Campaign” and the “Let’s Sell 
Management” boom have come in for 
some incisive and some well deserved 
criticism by William H. Whyte.® The 
fallacious notion that good communica- 
tions can be achieved by simply muster- 
ing all types of communication media and 
engaging them in a saturation campaign 
to “sell management to the workers” is 
being replaced, in the minds of many in- 
dustrial leaders, by the more realistic 
notion that communication is indeed a 
two-way flow and that the communi- 
cator must listen as well as talk. Un- 
fortunately, this concept of communica- 
tion has received little more than lip 
service on the part of companies, 
governmental agencies, and social insti- 
tutions. By way of illustration, Mr. 
Whyte points out: 

“One highly touted company hand- 
book on employee communication, for 
example, defines communication as 
meaning “to inform, to tell, to show,” 
and nowhere indicates any interest in 
the other side of what is so monoton- 
ously referred to as a “two-way 
street.” Another goes somewhat 
further by breaking communication 
down into “Listening to Employees” 
and “Telling Employees”; yet signifi- 
cantly, the first section has 60 lines of 
text, the second 240.6 
In recent years, a growing number of 

companies have become convinced of the 
primary importance of improving the 
flow of communication and information 
in all directions within the company. 


If company managements recognize 
the necessity of listening to their em- 
ployees at various levels, then the ques- 
tion arises as to how this goal can be 
achieved. It is here that the attitude 

5Whyte, William H., Is Anybody Listening?, 


New York, Simon and Shuster, 1952, p. 239. 
6Ibid, p. 29. 
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survey has come into play because this 
technique possesses several obvious ad- 
vantages as a method of facilitating the 
upward flow of communication which 
other media do not possess. Some of 
those advantages are: 


1. There is probably less distortion in 
the responses to an attitude survey than 
there is in most other forms of upward 
communication. In talking to his boss, 
an employee’s comments are conditioned 
by the possible apprehension of en- 
dangering his job security if his respon- 
ses should happen to reflect unfavorably 
on him. There is also the humanitarian 
instinct to soften or cushion a criticism 
of others when we feel it might hurt 
them. This is particularly true when we 
are face to face with the object of our 
criticism and must confront him with it. 


2. The attitude survey will probably 
uncover a more representative body of 
attitude and opinion than more casual 
methods of upward communication, since 
the survey deliberately pools all or a 
representative sample of people within 
the organization. Where the normal 
channels of communication are depended 
upon, only the most vocal employees will 
usually be heard. These people are not 
necessarily a representative cross section 
of opinion; in fact, they are likely to 
reflect extreme positions. 


3. The survey technique virtually 
assures the incidence of upward com- 
munication. Employees are asked to 
complete questionnaires or to answer in- 
terview questions and, with few excep- 
tions, they are usually willing to co- 
operate. The availability of certain 
channels of upward communication such 
as the suggestion system, the supervisory 
conference, or the open door policy, does 
not by any means insure that they will 
be utilized. Employers who are sitting 
behind what they may sincerely believe 
to be an open door may be lulled into a 
false sense of security. Those who ad- 
voeate this channel of communication 
fail to understand the inhibiting factors 


which prevent their employees from 
making use of this device. 


4. The survey technique makes pos- 
sible the direct presentation of informa- 
tion from the respondent to the person 
conducting the survey, who compiles and 
interprets the responses. When infor- 
mation must pass between one or more 
intermediate persons in the organiza- 
tional structure, there is always the 
possibility that distortion will take place, 
not only because inadvertent inaccuracies 
may creep in, but also because of the 
possible bias or self-interest of the per- 
son carrying the information. 


5. It makes possible the coverage of 
a wider scope of subject area than might 
be obtained from other methods. For 
example, the suggestion system will 
usually elicit replies which the employee 
deems to fall within the acceptable 
framework of such a system. As a re- 
sult, the suggestions deal with ideas to 
improve specific conditions and methods 
and not with favorable and unfavorable 
attitudes about the working environment 
as a whole. The scope of the subject 
area covered is, of course, a function of 
the design of the questionnaire or inter- 
view. The question of scope becomes a 
possible disadvantage as well as an ad- 
vantage of the survey method and will 
be discussed in a subsequent article. 


6. The results of attitude surveys 
provide an effective means for evaluating 
the training needs of an organization and 
are particularly helpful in determining 
the precedence of programs and the 
amount of concentration on the several 
aspects of such programs. When re- 
peated, these surveys also provide a 
measure of the effectiveness of such 
training programs. 


In the foregoing discussion, an attempt 
has been made to demonstrate the re- 
lationship of the attitude survey to in- 
dustrial communication and to enumerate 
some of the important advantages of this 
technique in obtaining an adequate flow 
of communication from the managed to 
the managers. This is not to suggest 
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that communication is the ultimate goal 
of the attitude survey. Communication 
is a process which makes possible in- 
formed action. Actually the real function 
of the attitude survey, or for that matter 
any other communication method, is to 
transmit information upon which an 
informed judgment can be made and the 
required action taken. 


A recent study made by the National 
Industrial Conference Board of 111 firms 
which have had experience with the atti- 
tude survey reveals some _ interesting 
facts about the purposes of the attitude 
survey.? Each of the cooperating com- 
panies was asked why it had conducted 
an attitude survey or surveys. In reply- 
ing to the question, only a small minority 
of the companies indicated that they 
were merely satisfying their curiosity 
about what their employees’ attitudes 
and opinions were and that they had no 
definite goals in mind. Most indicated 
that they wanted information so that 
they could do something constructive 
with the results. About the most fre- 
quently given reasons were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. To check employee morale and thus 


take the first step toward improv- 
ing morale conditions. 
2. To test the effectiveness of the 
company’s personnel programs. 
3. To find out what employees want 
and thus to determine their needs. 
4. To determine training needs. The 
respondents particularly emphasized 
the value of the attitude survey in 
locating areas where further super- 
visory and executive training might 
be necessary. Where training pro- 
grams already existed, the survey 
was of help, according to many 
companies, in determining the order 
and priority of several known 
needs. 
To make comparisons with previous 
surveys to determine whether prog- 
ress was being made toward better 
morale and greater employee satis- 
faction. 
6. To compare their findings with 
other companies’ results. 


7Experience with Employee Attitude Sur- 
veys,” National Industrial Conference Board 
Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 115, 1951. 


To give the employees a chance to 
speak their minds. Some companies 
felt that giving the employees a 
real opportunity to register their 
complaints and _ dissatisfactions 
would in itself have a cathartic 
effect. 

While this list is not exhaustive, it 
does indicate the more important uses 
of the attitude survey. In general, it 
would seem that most companies which 
have had experience with the survey in- 
dicate that it was helpful in determining 
the general level of employee or super- 
visory morale but more specifically, in 
indicating possible areas of strength and 
weakness in company policies, programs, 
and in the quality of supervision and 
leadership itself. 

Speaking before the Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association, Arthur Korn- 
hauser made the following observations 
with regard to the purposes of the atti- 
tude survey: 


“Attitude surveys are considered a 
valuable aid in management. They 
serve an immediate, practically useful 
purpose in telling company executives 
whether employees are generally satis- 
fied and loyal or dissatisfied and with 
respect to what. This knowledge calls 
attention to the troubles and the de- 
partments where remedial action is 
needed. It enables an alert manage- 
ment to catch insipient grievances be- 
fore they become explosive; to detect 
weakness in morale in time to take 
constructive action.’’§ 


Continuing his remarks, Dr. Korn- 
hauser refers to another broader area of 
industrial relations research where the 
attitude survey can make an important 
contribution: 


“In addition to attitude inquiries 
within particular companies, a number 
of surveys have been conducted among 
working people on a community-wide 
or nation-wide basis. These surveys 
significantly extend the findings of 
company studies in two important 
respects: (a) They provide a more 
representative sample of working peo- 
ple. Surveys in selected companies 
obviously cannot be considered a sound 


8Arthur Kornhauser, “The Contribution of 
Psychology to Industrial Relations Research”, 
Proceedings of First Annual Meeting, Indus- 
trial Relations Research Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, December 29-30, 1948, p. 177. 
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basis for generalization about industry 
as a whole. (b) They often include 
enlightening questions of a kind not 
covered in company studies conducted 
in their own plants. I refer especially 
to questions eliciting views toward 
unions, political action, and social and 
economic change. For obvious reasons, 
managements do not ask these ques- 
tions. Yet they reveal information in- 
valuable as a supplement to the 
management-type inquiry ..... The 
foregoing emphasis on workers’ atti- 
tudes must not be taken as an indica- 
tion that the attitudes and motivations 
of union leaders, employers, and all 
levels of management are not equally 
in need of study. While less has been 
done in applying refined interview and 
questionnaire methods to the surveying 
of business and labor leaders, the pro- 
cedures are appropriate and, in fact, 
have been used in a number of sug- 
gestive investigations ..... The 
potential range of research applica- 
tions of attitude measurement in 
industrial relations is almost limitless. 
The question of attitudes and motiva- 
tions obtrudes itself unavoidably into 
studies of management and labor. The 
psychologist offers no highly scientific 
or foolproof techniques to meet this 
need; he does possess somewhat re- 
fined procedures that represent definite 
improvements over ‘common sense’ 
questioning and reporting.”9 


It is apparent that the attitude survey 
is capable of making a contribution in 
more than one area of research in in- 
dustrial relations. The application of 
the attitude survey technique at the in- 
dividual company level has gained in 
acceptance and use. Company manage- 
ments have come to recognize its 
potential for yielding insights into prob- 
lem areas within their own companies. 
The use of the attitude survey as a 
means of obtaining a _ representative 
opinion of workers, supervisors, employ- 
ers, and labor leaders on questions of 
broader social implications, is one which 
heretofore has received much less atten- 
tion. The potential contributions which 
might be made by research into this 


latter phase of industrial relations would 
seem to be great. 


SIbid., pp. 177 and 178. 


RECENT EXPERIENCE WITH 
ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


No historical presentation of the 
attitude survey in industrial relations is 
available. It is not known when and 
who conducted the first employee atti- 
tude survey, but it does seem apparent 
that this technique had its genesis and 
development within the past twenty-five 
or thirty years. It would appear that 
the greatest development of the survey 
technique has taken place since World 
War II, although a number of companies 
began to conduct attitude surveys dur- 
ing the defense period and there are even 
a number of published studies which 
were made during the thirties. The 
Western Electric Studies, uidertaken by 
Elton T. Mayo and his associates during 
the twenties, used the interview method 
to obtain employee attitudes. It is sig- 
nificant that the great majority of the 
early studies on attitude testing were 
published in psychological journals and 
represented experimental work in survey 
construction and administration. In 1989, 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
made a survey of personnel activities in 
2,700 companies and found that experi- 
ence with attitude surveys was so limited 
that it did not investigate their 
operation.!9 

In 1944, the Board reported that it had 
difficulty in finding 50 companies that 
had conducted attitude surveys.1!1 

The Conference Board conducted an- 
other survey in 1947.12 A report of 
the detailed findings for a _ limited 
selective sample indicated that 27.6 per- 
cent of these companies had conducted 
attitude surveys. This device ranked 
seventh out of eleven principal “upward 
communication” methods in the per- 
centage of companies reporting its use. 
A survey of a wider and more represen- 
tative sample of 3,500 firms revealed, 
however, that only 7 percent of the re- 


National Industrial Conference Board, 


1951, op. cit., p. 7. 
11Loe. cit. 
12“Tapping Employee Thinking,’ The Con- 

ference Board Management Record, National 


Industrial Conference Board, Vol. v 
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porting companies had ever conducted 
an attitude survey among their employ- 
ees. This latter figure would seem to be 
the more reliable of the two. 


In its 1951 study, the Conference 
Board reported that interest in the atti- 
tude survey technique had _ increased 
sharply. Among the 111 companies 
whose experience is detailed in this 
study, only three reported that they con- 
ducted surveys prior to 1940. The use 
of surveys was not reported to have in- 
creased perceptibly until later years of 
the war. Almost 86 percent of the sur- 
veys made by participating companies 
had occurred since 1944. Of approxi- 
mately 200 surveys conducted by these 
companies since 1940, 137 were con- 
ducted in the three and one-half year 
period from 1946 until the middle of 
1949 (the latest date for which the data 
are available). 

The majority of the companies in- 
cluded in the Conference Board’s 1951 
study used the questionnaire type of sur- 
vey. Of the 111 companies studied, 83 
had used the questionnaire type ex- 
clusively. Seven companies reported 
experience with both the questionnaire 
and the interview method. The survey 
was composed of companies employing 
from less than 100 to over 150,000 work- 
ers and included manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries. The majority 
of the attitude surveys covered a wide 
variety of subjects and contained a 
fairly large number of questions — the 
largest single block of surveys included 
between 45 and 70 questions. Some of 
the companies included supervisors in 
their surveys. Of the group surveyed, 
96 companies attempted to obtain 100 
percent coverage of the universe which 
they were surveying; of the 83 companies 
conducting written surveys, all but three 
specifically requested that the respondent 
not identify himself in any way. 


This same survey reports that the 
large majority of the respondents con- 
sidered the survey to be worth while. Of 
the 102 companies which discussed this 
question, six replied that they had 


learned nothing, 11 stated that they had 
learned “a little.” The remaining com- 
panies, 85 in number, stated that they 
had learned something of value from the 
surveys which they had conducted. While 
the bare question phrasing and reply 
does not in itself permit any conclusions 
as to just how valuable these surveys 
were considered to be by the companies 
that conducted them, the Conference 
Board reports that: 

“When the cooperators’ reasons for 
conducting their surveys are matched 
against what they learned from the 
results, it is clear that the results 
justify the reasons in a large majority 
of the cases. Over and above that, 
the surveys produced special dividends 
for 46 percent by bringing to light 
attitudes and situations of which the 
company had no prior knowledge.” 13 
In the summary of its 1947 survey, 

the Board said in part: 

“According to those that have used 
them, the attitude survey is by far the 
most dependable method of conveying 
employee thinking to top management. 
Unlike other communications methods, 
moreover, attitude surveys received 
the unqualified support of every co- 
operator in this category. But perhaps 
of equal or greater significance is the 
fact that employees seem generally 
eager to utilize this medium when it 
is offered to them.’ !4 
The Bureau of National Affairs’ 1951 

survey also deals with the experience 
of company managements with attitude 
surveys and with other “upward com- 
munication” media.!* Although this study 
was not carried out with the same care 
and workmanship as the one conducted 
in the same year by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, the results are 
pertinent to a review of recent manage- 
ment experience with this device. Un- 
fortunately, this study does not specify 
the number of respondents to the ques- 
tions. The Bureau informs the reader, 
however, that the forum is made up of 
160 personnel and industrial relations 


13National Industrial Conference Board, 
1951, op. eit., p. 12. 

14National Industrial Conference Board, 
1947, op. cit., p. 386. 

15“TIs Management Listening?”’, Bureau of 
National Affairs Personnel Policies Forum 
Survey, No. 3, May, 1951. 
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executives of large and small companies 
in a diversified group of industries scat- 
tered over the United States. The study 
reports that approximately 30 percent 
of the respondents had at some time 
attempted to get the opinions of their 
employees, either on some specific sub- 
ject or about the company in general, 
through the use of a formal attitude sur- 
vey. The companies with more than 
1,000 employees made greater use of the 
attitude survey than the smaller com- 
panies. Forty-five percent of the former 
conducted surveys as compared with 20 
percent of the latter. 


The Bureau reports: 


“Some 70 percent of the Panel mem- 
bers presumably including those who 
did not conduct surveys, think these 
surveys are worth while, although more 
than a fifth of these have certain 
reservations about their use. Some 16 
percent think they are not worth while 
and another seven percent think their 
value is questionable. The remainder 
did not answer the question. 

“Significantly, such surveys are held 
in greater esteem by the larger com- 
panies than by the smaller ones. About 
84 percent of the large-company 
officials think they are worth while, but 
only 50 percent of the small-company 
people think so. 

“Also noteworthy is the fact that 
many officials who believe that such 
surveys might be worth while have 
never actually conducted one in their 
firms. Thus fully 80 percent of the 
executives who have never made a 
formal attitude survey think such sur- 
veys have some value! Among smaller 
companies which have never held such 
surveys, some 40 percent think they 
are valuable. 

“Those companies which have had 
experience with attitude surveys al- 
most all believe that the results were 
worth the effort, although there are 
several instances of companies which 
have been dissatisfied.” 16 


The samples on which the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board and Bureau 
of National Affairs studies were based 
are admittedly small in terms of the 
total number of industrial firms in the 
nation or in terms of the total number 


16[bid., p. 2. 


of industrial firms which probably have 
had experience with attitude surveys. 
It would, therefore, be very dangerous 
to generalize as to what the total ex- 
perience has been. Within the limits of 
these samples, however, these conclusions 
may be drawn: 

1. The large majority of companies 
that have used the attitude survey 
indicate that they believe it is. 
worth while and that the results. 
justify the expenditure of time and 
money; 

2. The number of companies conduct- 
ing attitude surveys has increased 
greatly during the last five years; 

3. Most companies prefer the written 
question type of survey. 


The experience of those individuals 
and organizations which have conducted 
attitude surveys of various kinds cover- 
ing areas which are broader than indi- 
vidual companies and which deal with 
many phases of industrial relations is 
not available. However, a tremendous 
body of literature is being compiled in 
the field of industrial relations which is 
based upon the results of attitude sur- 
veys conducted on a regional or national 
basis. This is particularly true of the 
opinions and attitudes of rank-and-file 
workers in American industry. A num- 
ber of periodicals including Fortune 
Magazine and Factory Management and 
Maintenance have been conducting a 
series of such surveys or polls for 
a number of years. These surveys 
typically deal with issues of national im- 
portance within the field of industrial 
relations such as, opinions on the union 
shep issue, the Taft-Hartley Act, ete. 
They are usually confined to a small 
number of questions. An ever growing 
number of surveys is being conducted 
among personnel executives and other 
top management officials to obtain their 
views on vital issues. Some of these 
are being conducted by periodical pub- 
lications and others, sometimes published 
in book, pamphlet, or monograph form, 
are individual research studies. A large 


number of universities and other insti- 
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tutions of higher learning have estab- 
lished industrial relations research cen- 
ters and have published research studies 
making extensive use of attitude survey 
techniques. Some private foundations 
have also been active in this field as well. 

Although a large volume of research 
of this nature has been published, it 
would be difficult to ascertain just how 
effective its users believe the attitude 
survey has been in making these studies. 
To the writer’s knowledge, no studies 
of experiences with the attitude survey 
itself have been published. It appears, 
however, from the increasing frequency 
with which it is being used in industrial 
relations studies that the attitude sur- 
vey, particularly in written questionnaire 
form, has become a very important 
methodological device for systematic re- 
search within the discipline. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE 
ATTITUDE SURVEY 


An examination of the attitude survey 
technique in industrial relations would 
not be complete without some discussion 
of its limitations and circumscriptions. 
As is the case with any tool or technique, 
a failure to appreciate the limitations 
of its usefulness can result in improper 
application and consequent distortion of 
results. 


The limitations of this device may be 
classified as: (1) those which result 
from methods used in the construction, 
administration, and interpretative analy- 
sis of the results of the survey, and (2), 
those which are inherent in the nature 
of the survey technique itself. The 
former will be discussed in a second 
article, but the inherent limitations of 
the attitude survey technique will be de- 
veloped here. 


One of these limitations of approach 
is the tendency for companies to make 
the survey technique a substitute for 
other methods and media for obtaining 
information about employee wants, atti- 
tudes, and opinions. Many writers 
have stressed the primary importance of 
maintaining a good flow of communica- 


tion through the line organization.!7 
There is always the danger that business 
executives will become preoccupied with 
new and promising personnel devices or 
techniques that may completely obscure 
the vital importance of maintaining a 
continuing personal contact with their 
people. As so many writers in this 
field have wisely observed, good indus- 
trial relationships are not obtained by 
simply introducing, without discrimina- 
tion, more and more devices or techniques 
with the hope that, taken together, they 
will accomplish the miracle of transform- 
ing negative employee attitudes into 
positive ones. It should be apparent 
that attitude surveys cannot in them- 
selves create good communication within 
the industrial organization, nor is the 
occasional attitude survey a satisfactory 
substitute for the continuing flow of 
attitudes and opinions through the 
normal channels of the organization. The 
proper function of the attitude survey is 
to supplement the normal channels of 
communication and to uncover areas in 
which employee opinions and attitudes 
are unsatisfactory and in need of man- 
agement attention. 

Another shortcoming which is very 
often associated with the use of attitude 
surveys is the question of the validity 
of the findings. This limitation arises 
when the sample is not representative. 
In such eases, statistical measures of 
significance and reliability are not appli- 
cable. It should be pointed out that 
the results should not be construed as 
precise measures of attitude and opinion 
but are approximate yardsticks. Because 
the validity of any attitude survey can- 
not be assumed to be perfect, too close 
interpretation of survey results is not 
justified. There seems to be a tendency, 
however, for those who are interpreting 
survey findings to make the common mis- 
take of placing too much confidence in 
the validity of survey findings even 


17Burleigh B. Gardner, Human Relations in 
Industry, Chicago, 
1945, Chapter 2. 

FE. Wright Bakke, Bonds of Organization, 
New York, Harper Brothers, 1950, Chapter 4. 
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where statistically significant differences 
have been found to exist. 


There may be some who believe that 
it is inherently difficult to obtain an 
accurate absolute measurement of atti- 
tude and opinion by means of the survey 
technique. It is asserted that there is 
a general tendency for a respondent to 
answer questionnaires more favorably 
than his true feelings would warrant. 
As a result they claim there is a 
tendency for survey results to disclose 
an upward bias. This has been attributed 
to a number of causes including appre- 
hension concerning the anonymity of the 
response. It is said to exist even where 
anonymity has been adequately insured 
and where surveys have been conducted 
a number of times without any evidence 
which would justify such apprehension. 
The bias, if it does exist, must therefore 
be attributable to other causes. It has 
been suggested that it is the result of 
an inherent reluctance on the part of 
individuals to be completely candid with 
others, or with themselves, about the 
negative aspects of their jobs and their 
environment. A sense of pride prevents 
some individuals from acknowledging 
that things are not as they should be. 


Regardless of the plausibility of such 
arguments, the validity of this line of 
reasoning remains to be_ established. 
Even if the attitude surveys should tend 
to produce such a bias, their value in 
industrial relations would not’ be 
seriously affected since allowance could 
be made for this tendency. The primary 
objective of the attitude survey in in- 
dustry is not to obtain a single, absolute, 
quantitative measure of attitude or 
morale in general; rather it is a medium 
for determining the participant’s atti- 
tude toward various aspects of his job, 
its environment, his supervision, com- 
pany policies and personnel activities, 
and other related matters. It is sufficient 
for management’s purposes if the par- 
ticipant chooses one of four or five 
responses which range from highly un- 
satisfactory through neutral to highly 
satisfactory. The responses for a sub- 


group in the organization may then be 
compared with other subgroups and with 
the results of earlier surveys. 


Some writers have definite reserva- 
tions concerning the effectiveness of 
attitude surveys as a method for pre- 
dicting behavior. Persons who believe 
that attitude surveys will yield a 
measurement which will have predictive 
value in determining how the holder will 
react to certain situations, would do well 
to read the observations of Professor 
F. H. Sanford on this point: 


“A basic and still not completely 
answered problem is that of the 
validity of attitudes — the problem of 
measuring attitudes and predicting 
from them how the holder of the atti- 
tude will actually behave. It seems to 
me that a reasonable and helpful thing 
to remember is something like this: 
behavior in any complex social situa- 
tion is a resultant of many interacting 
forces. An attitude—a readiness to 
respond — is only one of the many in- 
teracting forces. To discover one such 
force is helpful and important. To 
discover a pattern of attitudinal forces 
is more helpful and more important. 
But to predict behavior precisely, we 
need even more than that. So we can- 
not expect too much from attitude 
surveys. Neither should we sell them 
short.’18 


Speaking at the same meeting of the 
Industrial Relations Research Associa- 
tion, Professor John W. McConnell of 
Cornell University said: 


“First, after all is said and done, 
what is actually being measured by 
the attitude test? Presumably it is a 
state of mind, or a tendency toward 
some definite objective, but as such it 
is intangible and becomes concrete 
only as behavior emerges. Yet an 
attitude test score carries a psuedo- 
validity because it is a number, and 
it lulls the researcher into a content- 
ment with the results, with the assur- 
ance that something has been mea- 
sured. This statement is not a criti- 
cism of experimental methods or 
quantification; it is a criticism of 
measuring an intangible which, stand- 
ing alone, does not yield to prediction 
of behavior.” 19 


18Piscussion of Panel Presentations in 


“Measurement of Employee Attitudes”, An- 

nual Proceedings of Industrial Relations Re- 

search Association, New York, 1949, p. 227. 
19Ibid., p. 222. 
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The question may also be raised as 
to whether a technique designed to 
measure individual attitudes or opinions 
does not fall considerably short as a 
means of measuring collective attitude 
or predicting collective behavior. In a 
sense, the entire development of the 
field of social psychology bears witness 
to the inadequacy of the study of the 
individual as a means of determining 
the behavior of the group. The increas- 
ing interest in the field of group dynam- 
ics and the development of sociometric 
techniques seems to indicate that there 
is a considerable body of opinion which 
holds that earlier techniques are not 
sufficient to measure group reactions and 
group opinion. While the attitude sur- 
vey technique has been utilized ex- 
tensively by social psychologists, there 
are among their number those who 
would hold that it cannot yield a com- 
pletely valid picture of group attitude, 
since it is essentially a measure of the 
attitude of the individual which is sub- 
ject to modification in its expression with 
that of the other members of the group. 
In short, the whole of group opinion is 
not necessarily equal to the sum of its 
parts. 


Still another limitation inherent in the 
attitude survey concerns the question of 
the reliability2® of the technique in 
dealing with attitudes or concepts which 
are not understood or do not fall within 
the experience of the respondent. This 
shortcoming can be overcome in part by 
greater care in designing questions so 
that they may be understood by the 
respondent. Depending upon the group 
being surveyed, the level of difficulty of 
the vocabulary used is an important con- 
sideration. Reliability may also be 
increased by increasing the number of 
questions dealing with a particular atti- 
tude or attitude family. Assuming that 
the questionnaire is properly designed, 
however, there are many who believe that 
there is still a residual problem which 

20By this term is meant, in its present 


context, the extent to which it yields con- 
sistent measures. 


is engendered by the fact that some of 
the questions will be beyond the experi- 
ence and knowledge of the respondent 
even though they may be verbally com- 
prehensible to him. For example, a 
question addressed to a_ high school 
senior concerning the present level of 
national income might yield unreliable 
results either because he had no accurate 
conceptual picture of the term national 
income or because he had never seen any 
figures on national income or for both 
reasons. This result may follow des- 
pite the fact that he might have a vague 
or general idea of the meaning of the 
question. To the extent that this prob- 
lem is a major consideration, it would 
then seem advisable to address only 
questions which deal with concepts which 
are close to the experience of the group 
responding. The necessity of polling 
groups with dissimilar experience pat- 
terns, however, seems to limit the feasi- 
bility of this approach. 


There are other inherent limitations 
of the attitude survey technique which 
are equally deserving of attention. 
Some of these limitations have to do 
with the measurement of certain quali- 
ties or dimensions of the attitude. 
While the scope of this study precludes 
a comprehensive analysis of these prob- 
lems, some mention should be made of 
them. There is almost universal agree- 
ment among social psychologists, for 
example, that attitudes may differ 
greatly in their strength of intensity and 
that this quality is susceptible to 
measurement.21. It is also a matter of 
common knowledge that attitudes differ 
in their precision, i.e., the clarity and 
the degree of differentiation with which 
they are preceived, and also in their 
specificity, i.e., the degree to which they 
are isolated or interrelated with other 
opinions and attitudes. Another possible 
dimension of the attitude is its strength, 
i.e, the degree to which it persists or 
remains unchanged over a long period 


21Daniel Katz, 
tensity”, 
Opinion, 
Press, 


“The Measurement of In- 
in H. Cantril, Gauging Public 
Princeton, Princeton University 
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of time. Still another quality of the 
attitude is that of importance, i.e., the 
degree to which it may influence the 
respondent’s behavior or action pattern. 
Finally, there is the dimension of 
saliency, i.e., the ease with which the 
attitude may be evoked into the con- 
sciousness. While it is immediately 
apparent that many of these qualities or 
dimensions are interrelated, there is 
apparently no perfect correlation be- 
tween them. 


While most attitude surveys attempt 
to measure the kind and content of an 
attitude, few have attempted to under- 
take any quantification of these other 
dimensions of attitudes. Those experi- 
ments which have been undertaken in 
such measurement have used, without 
exception, long, intensive depth inter- 
viewing.22 

The fact that the conventional atti- 
tude survey does not lend itself to the 
measurements of these important dimen- 
sions of attitude must be regarded as a 
limiting factor in its effectiveness. While 
some questionnaires have attempted to 
ascertain the intensity of the respon- 
dent’s attitude by the use of check ques- 
tions designed to yield information 
concerning past, present, or future be- 
havior with regard to the particular 
issue in question, present day attitude 
surveys remain substantially “quantita- 
tive” rather than “qualitative.” The fact 
that some questionnaires include such 
words as “strongly” or “mildly”, ‘“al- 
ways” or “sometimes”, “seldom” or 
“never”, in alternative responses to a 
question does not necessarily guarantee 
that a true measure of the precision or 
intensity of feeling will be obtained.23 


Other valid criticisms of the attitude 
survey technique have been advanced. 
The attitude survey attempts to measure 
the current attitudes and opinions of the 


22H. B. Smith, J. S. Bruner, and R. W. 
White, “A Group Research Project on Dy- 
namics and Measurement of Opinion”, Inter- 
national Journal of Opinion and Attitude 
Research, No. 1, 1947, pp. 78-82. 

23For a more complete discussion of these 
various dimensions see: Krech and Crutch- 
field, op. cit.. Chapters 5 and 7. 


respondent on a given day, at a given 
point of time. Since individual attitudes 
as well as group opinion change over a 
period of time, the attitude survey 
actually measures an _ historical phe- 
nomenon. The validity of these survey 
results will decrease as time goes on, 
more or less depending upon the rate 
with which opinion is changing. Thus, 
the attitude survey report is never a 
perfect measure of the climate of opinion 
by the time it is published. 


One practical problem which is some- 
times regarded as a limitation of the 
attitude survey technique is the expen- 
diture of labor, time, and money involved 
in conducting such a survey. The ex- 
penses incurred by a company sponsoring 
a fairly extensive attitude survey may 
be considerable. Among the factors 
which must be considered are the ex- 
penditures of time and effort involved in 
the development of the questionnaire, its 
pretesting, printing, and administration, 
the costs of editing, tabulation, analysis, 
and interpretation of findings, and finally 
the expenditures for printing and dis- 
tributing the summaries and findings of 
the survey. Another cost which is some- 
times overlooked is that of wages paid 
for time away from the job when tests 
are administered to employees on com- 
pany time.?4 

It is apparent that costs such as these 
which might run the total expenses of 
surveying over $10,000 for a company 
of any size, would be an important in- 
hibiting factor in determining the fre- 
quency with which such surveys are con- 
ducted. There are obviously a large 
number, of smaller companies which could 
not even consider the expenditure of 
several thousand dollars for a survey of 
this type. It is most likely, then, that 
organizations will undertake such sur- 
veys only occasionally, repeating them 


24Some indication of the costs involved is 
obtained from the Conference Board study 
of 1951, (discussed earlier). Of 54 companies 
that used a written questionnaire covering a 
wide variety of subjects, costs per employee, 
(exclusive of time employees spent in com- 
pleting questionnaires) ranged from a mini- 
mum of 50 cents to a maximum of $30. The 
median cost was between $2.50 and $2.99. 
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only after the passage of a significant 
period of time. This implies that the 
attitude survey technique cannot be con- 
strued as a_ device for continuous 
communication within the organization. 
Its use will be limited to relatively in- 
frequent occasions and it will be utilized 
predominantly by the larger companies 
and organizations. 


SUMMARY 

In the preceding pages, the writer has 
discussed the use of the attitude survey 
as a technique for pure and applied 
research in the field of industrial rela- 
tions. Attention has been given to the 
purposes of such surveys, to their 
relation to communications and other 
management problems, to recent experi- 
ences with them, and finally, to some of 
their practical and _ theorectical limi- 
tations. 


In its most usual form, i.e., as a 
written questionnaire covering a fairly 
wide range of subject matter, the atti- 
tude survey possesses limitations which 
prevent it from being a precise or exact 
instrument for measuring attitudes and 
opinions. It permits, for example, little 
or no measurement of the qualitative 
aspects of attitude such as_ intensity, 
specificity, and saliency. There is con- 
siderable doubt as to whether it yields 
an absolute measure of the level of 
favorableness or unfavorableness. of 
opinion. As a device for obtaining infor- 
mation about what people are thinking, it 
is essentially static in that it is only 
capable of measuring opinions and atti- 
tudes as they exist at a given instant 
of time. Because of the time, effort and 
cost involved in the construction and 
administration of such surveys, as well 
as in the analysis, interpretation, and 
distribution of results, they cannot be 
utilized too frequently. The attitude 
survey, therefore, cannot be considered 
as an adequate substitute for the more 
usual and conventional media of com- 
munication. 


Despite these important limitations, it 
is the writer’s opinion that the attitude 


survey constitutes an important contri- 
bution to the technology of industrial 
relations. It is the most practical tech- 
nique which has been found to date for 
penetrating the inscrutable barrier which 
separates management from employees 
at all levels within the complex hier- 
archial structure of modern industry. 
Because of the anonymity, wide partici- 
pation, and extensive subject coverage 
which it provides, it enables management 
to ascertain the attitudes and opinions 
of employees. The end product is much 
more reliable and objective than that 
which is usually available to top man- 
agement through conventional lines of 
communication. Thus, it permits the 
expression of employee opinion on a 
number and variety of important issues 
which have a crucial impact on indus- 
trial relationships. It focuses attention 
on areas or phases of these relationships 
which are most in need of remedial 
action; it reveals important differences 
in opinion and attitude among component 
parts of the entire organization and may 
indicate possible reasons for these dif- 
ferences. When repeated, it makes 
possible the comparison of attitudes and 
opinions over a period of time and indi- 
cates in a general way the direction 
which these attitudes and opinions are 
taking. 

The various communication media are 
not equally effective for all purposes. 
Few will dispute the primacy of the 
normal line channels in the organization 
when dealing with the movement of in- 
formation up and down the organization 
which concerns normal operational prob- 
lems of the business community. It 
appears, however, that the attitude 
survey technique enjoys a distinct ad- 
vantage in bringing to light information 
about the attitudes and opinions of em- 
ployees concerning issues which they 
believe bear significantly and decisively 
on their well-being as members of the 
business organization. It is here that 
the attitude survey has a unique and 
important contribution to make to in- 
dustrial relations. 
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Drama In 


Reports 


by WILLARD MOORE* 


This article aims to bring to the reader's 
attention a few of the techniques which 
are helpful in making business and tech- 
nical reports more readable and mean- 
ingful. Some of the attention-getting 
techniques used by literary writers and 
in some of the better written reports are 
also discussed. 


Topay industry is looking for men who 
can write good readable reports. Such 
men are hard to find. There are a num- 
ber of reasons for this. First, report 
writing is a peculiar type of journalism 
which has been developed as a part of 
the scientific management concept. How- 
ever, because it must use the facts and 
figures and the humdrum happenings of 
business as its subject matter, it lacks 
the glamour of that type of literature 
which has to do with the lives of people. 
The report writer cannot imagine him- 
self becoming an Ernest Hemingway, a 
Sinclair Lewis, or a John Steinbeck; but 
rather he recognizes that he must be 
content with anonymity; he is sentenced 
to literary oblivion. 


There is also the question of business 
status. Business itself and the colleges 
which train individuals for responsible 
positions in industry have attached 
greater importance to the mathematics 
of engineering, the formulae of chemis- 
try, and the accountant’s records than 
to the art of imparting the ideas em- 
bodied in these various activities. To 
paraphrase a statement by Edward A. 
Stearn, President, Technical Publishing 
Society, business writers are placed 
in the same class with unscrupulous 
second-hand car dealers. 


*Willard Moore is a member of the Business 
Administration faculty of the Temple Uni- 
versity School of Business and Public 


Administration. 
i*“Technical Writers’, Editor Wall Street 
Journal, January 29, 1957, criticism of Mr. 


Daniel M. Birrnham, “What. -Is-It Writers 
With Technical Skills Spin Out Short Story,” 
Wall Street Journal, December 4, 1956. 


One of the first ways to improve 
quality is to give business writing pro- 
fessional status. Two means which might 
be used to this end are: 


1. Many colleges and a number of 
technical schools give courses in business 
report writing at the undergraduate 
level. However, only Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute offers a full-time, one 
year graduate course in technical writ- 
ing.2 Many graduate schools of business 
administration could profitably offer 
business writing as a concentration field 
at the Master’s Degree level, correlating 
it with economics, statistics, finance, and 
other related areas. 


2. Business could contribute much to 
the status of business writing by offer- 
ing attractive salaries and adequate pro- 
motional opportunities to those in this 
field. Similarly the importance of the 
activity could be recognized by position 
or rank in the organization. 


What Makes A Readable Report? 


Since the theme of this article is, 
“Drama in Reports,” the question of 
what makes a readable report merits 
some consideration. Perhaps the first 
point to be considered is the opening. 


The following example is illustrative: 


“Three-quarters of all occupied hous- 
ing units in the Temple Area of Phila- 
delphia are dilapidated and lack essen- 
tial sanitary equipment. The census 
reported 1,743 substandard dwellings 
in 1940; by 1950 the figure had in- 
creased by 379 to 2,122. This slum 
area is right in Temple University’s 
backyard.”’3 


Let it be assumed that a report is 
being prepared on the improvement of 
living standards, health conditions, and 
slum clearance in the Temple Area. To 


2Daniel M. Burnham, 


‘““‘What-Is-It Writers 


With Technical Skills Spin Out Short Story,” 
Wall Street Journal, December 4, 1956, p. 1. 

3Philadelphia’s Negro Population, Facts on 
ag prepared by the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Association for the commission on Human 
Relations, October, 1953, p. 19 
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begin the report with a statement such 
as the above should immediately elicit 
interest in the remainder of the report 
among those who were interested in 
this problem. An important contribu- 
tion to the readability of a report is 
made by immediately striking at the 
reader’s interest or finding some way of 
dramatizing the idea. 


In a very interesting article in the 
Journal of Accountancy called, “The 
Problem of Communication,” Maurice E. 
Peloubet writes: 


“There must also be form in writ- 
ing—a pattern of sequence which 
commands attention and aids' the 
reader to full understanding. 


“In most accounting reports we 
should adopt the technique of the well- 
written news story or that of the detec- 
tive novel. The most important facts 
and conclusions should be presented 
first; the rest can follow in a descend- 
ing scale of interest and significance. 
The dead body, the stolen jewels, the 
absconding embezzler—these should 
be in the opening of the story. With 
interest and curiosity thus aroused, the 
story (or the report) will be read to 
the end.” 


Again, Mr. Peloubet says: 


“Many capable technical men— 
particularly accountants — cannot es- 
cape their own mental processes and 
work methods. They describe how 
they explored a situation, marshall an 
imposing array of facts and figures; 
outline the basis for their opinion — 
and then, only then allow the readers 
to learn their conclusions.’’4 


He cites a very apt illustration of a 
report to a credit grantor from an ac- 
countant who had been asked to investi- 
gate a large borrower about whom there 
was a lingering doubt, although his 
statements looked to be satisfactory on 
their face. He says: 

“The effective way to report on a 


situation such as this one is to open 
with a statement of the conclusion. 


“‘The X Company, regardless of the 
showing on its balance sheet of 
$1,250,000 current assets against $700,- 
000 current liabilities, is not now able 


4Maurice Peloubet, ‘“‘The Problem of 
Communication,” The Journal of Account- 
ancy, July 1956, p. 37. 


to meet its current liabilities as they 
become due.’ 


“There is no doubt that the credit 
grantor would read every word of 
your report. You have challenged him 
to do this, and he cannot choose but 
to respond.”5 
The psychological importance of de- 

parting from the patternized chronologi- 
cal relating of events and immediately 
striking at the reader’s interest is of the 
utmost importance to modern readers. 
The writer must have a sense of the 
dramatic. Much can be learned in this 
respect from literary writers. A _ well- 
known writer of short stories gives this 
advice: 

“To open a story at the actual be- 
ginning makes for a bulky and usually 
undramatic introduction that today’s 
readers will not tolerate. Conse- 
quently, the opening lines should be 
those of a necessary scene, or part of 
a scene that can lead immediately into 
the rest of the story.’’® 
Likewise in the business or technical 

report one ought to begin with some 
statement of fact or conclusion which 
immediately touches upon some vital 
interest which the reader has. This puts 
him on the alert and stimulates his appe- 
tite for the rest of the report story. 


PLAN OF ATTACK 


If reports are to be interesting, the 
reader must feel that the writer knows 
where he is going at all times. At the 
outset of any report the purpose should 
be carefully defined. Some reports have 
the purpose of conveying routine infor- 
mation such as the daily, weekly, and 
monthly sales reports. Here drama may 
be achieved by pointing out and empha- 
sizing deviation from the norm of per- 
formance. Some reports, for example, 
the annual report, have the purpose of 
informing the reader concerning the ac- 
tivities of the company during the year. 
In keeping with the purpose of this re- 
port, drama may be achieved by the 
selection of material for its interest to 
the stockholder, the appropriate use of 


‘Ibid., p. 37. 


6Frank Bennett, “Beginners’ Mistake Num- 
ber One,” The Writer, December 1956, p. 367. 
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visual aids, 
presentation. 

United Aircraft Corporation in 1956 
issued a “Pictorial Report” of its engines 
in action. Here dramatic pictures of 
the many planes which use the motors 
and other equipment manufactured by 
United Aircraft are shown. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 
Company uses dramatic topic heads such 
as: 

Prospects Never Brighter, 

Merchandise Traffic Reaches a Record, 

Plant Capacity Enlarged, 

Inventions and Innovations, 

Brightest Star, 

Going and Growing, and, 

116 New Businesses, 
to enliven its pages. It also capitalizes 
upon an article from Forbes Magazine 
which gave the company’s management 
a very high rating in its January 1956 
annual management evaluation issue: 
“Brightest Star.” One example of this 
follows: 

“In earning power and growth of 
equity, the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way Company has few if any peers 

Boasting the East’s lowest nine- 
month operating ratio (66.7 percent) 

. . . the Chesapeake and Ohio brought 

home a whopping $48-million profit 

from $315-million, 10-month revenues 

; Considering the earnings buildup 

financed by plowed-back profits, its 

average 50-50 payout policy is just.”’7 

Forbes, in its eighth annual inde- 
pendent evaluation of management capa- 
bilities of the leading twenty railroads 
gave Chesapeake and Ohio, which it 
termed “Brightest Star in the East,” a 
scoring of 95. Only two other railroads, 
one in the South and one in the West, 
were rated as high.”8 Here is a state- 
ment full of drama, the drama of 
achievement. What stockholder would 
not read it with pride and reassurance. 


and by the manner of 


The Research Report 


Still other reports have the purpose of 
helping management make some impor- 
tant decision. In this type of report 


7The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany, Annual Report, 1955. 


Sibid, 


there is an added element called argu- 
ment. It is through the type of 
argument chosen and the manner of de- 
veloping it that the desired dramatic 
quality is obtained. Here the problem 
is one of reasoning from facts, showing 
relationships, drawing comparisons, cit- 
ing cases, etc. In each of these concepts 
reliability, validity, and appropriateness 
are of the utmost importance. The good 
report writer will avoid such modern 
misuses of logic as statements out of 
context in order to bend an argument in 
a desired direction; the use of the “big 
lie” and “galluping” off to conclusions, 
(a reference to the Gallup Polls, especi- 
ally as exemplified in the Truman elec- 
tion).9 

Then there may be an _ unconscious 
failure to include all of the essential 
ingredients of a complex situation in 
making a comparison. This may be 
illustrated by an example from the Lind- 
bergh report to. President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt concerning the comparative 
potentials of the German and British 
Military might during World War II. In 
making this comparison, Mr. Lindbergh 
simply measured the tangible military 
might of the two opposing forces. He 
neglected to measure the qualitative fac- 
tors, including Britain’s sense of histori- 
cal importance, national pride, national 
character, leadership, and the will to re- 
sist. The principal drama and validity 
of argument lay in these qualitative 
factors. Thus, in selecting an argument 
one must then seek out the truly dra- 
matic element, that which has the great- 
est validity in so far as the reader’s 
problem is concerned. 


The Drama of Statistics in Reports 
The following headline appeared in 
The Philadelphia Inquirer: 


“Ford Profits off 45% on 2nd High- 
est Sales.” 


The article continued, 


“Sales hit $4,647,000,000, a decline 
of 16.9 percent from the 1955 banner 
year. Net income last year was 


~ 9Paraphrasing from Exposition and Persua- 
sion by Robert D. Brown and David G 
Spencer, D. Appleton Century. 
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$236,600,000, a 45.9 percent drop from 
1955. Although the number of units 
sold — Ford, Mercury, Lincoln and 
Continental — were down 24.8 percent 
from 1955, the company gained 
slightly in the industry by selling 28.7 
percent of the passenger cars sold.”!° 
This illustrates one of the most com- 
mon applications of the principle of 
statistics in reports: a comparison of 
something with another outside thing, 
or a comparison with something of 
which it is a part. 
The Royal Bank of Canada Monthly 
Letter stated, 

“All statistical information resolves 
itself into simple judgments of magni- 
tude, comparisons between this and 
that or between similar things at dif- 
ferent times. The principal compari- 
sons based upon statistics are: the 
same thing in different times; some- 
thing in relation to a larger thing of 
which it may be a part; and one thing 
in its relation to something else which 
is supposed to influence it.”11 
In business reports there are almost 

countless types of comparisons which are 
used as arguments to dramatize some 
phase of the business story. One has 
comparisons of wage rates, accident 
rates, production of pieces, personnel 
efficiency, sales according to product, 
sales according to area and by salesmen. 
One of the most common applications of 
this idea is to determine the goodness or 
badness of something by comparing it 
against a norm or standard (of per- 
formance). The analytical report is 
supposed to point out to management 
any deviations from the norm. In this 
way the report writer dramatizes the 
factors which call for management 
action. 


Visual Aids 


As a further means of adding the 
quality of drama to our business and 
technical reports one may avail himself 
of the many types of visual aids. Appro- 
priate, well chosen visual aids supple- 


10The Philadelphia Inquirer, February 7, 
1957, p. 27. 


11“The Uses of Statistics,” The Royal Bank 
of Canada Monthly Letter, Vol. 37, No. 1 
January, 1956, pp. 2 and 3. 


ment the written word by helping the 
reader to see more clearly and more 
quickly the significance of the relation- 
ships developed. They are also a great 
time saver for the individual administra- 
tor who must get facts quickly and 
economically. Some of the more com- 
monly used visual aids are: 

1. Line charts; 

2. The bar chart; 

3. The column chart;— (Really a 
variation. of the above—a disad- 
vantage of this chart in comparison 
with the bar chart is that the seg- 
ments are more difficult to label.) 

4. Circle charts, sector or pie charts; 

5. Pictorial or symbol charts; 

6. Accounting exhibits; 

7. Tables; 

8. Diagrams; 

9. Pictures; and, 

10. Maps. 

All of these help to dramatize the re- 
port story, and there are few occasions 
where visual aids should not be used 
in business reports. 


Concerning the use of graphs and 
charts in accounting reports Jennie M. 
Palen, C.P.A., in her book, Report Writ- 
ing for Accountants, says, 


“Accountants have been slow to 
adopt the various means of graphic 
presentation because (1) they consider 
graphs to be less exact than tabular 
material and, (2) many accountants 
assume them to be difficult to prepare 
and reproduce. The first of these rea- 
sons is sound, but is not important if 
graphs are used as a supplement to 
financial data. The second is not true 
of the simpler type of graph. 

“Graphs have been described as the 
shorthand of statistics. They are easy 
to grasp and easy to remember, and 
where there are integrated factors 
they have the additional advantage of 
presenting as an integrated whole that 
in tabular presentation appears in un- 
connected detail. For these reasons, 
printed reports prepared for distribu- 
tion to stockholders, employees, or the 
general public use graphs liberally to 
supplement the financial statements 
included in these reports. 

“Graphs may be equally effective in 
the long form audit report, especially 
where the accountant wants to empha- 
size trends or comparisons which he 
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fears a reader of the report may over- 

look or inadequately appraise.” 

Graphs, curves and schematic diagrams 
are also valuable aids in engineering re- 
ports. Through them the reader is able 
to visualize ideas more quickly and con- 
cretely and to see important relation- 
ships. 


Labeling and Describing Visual Aids. 


It is also important that all visual aids 
be properly labeled, adequately des- 
cribed and clearly introduced in the text 
of the report. For example, Joseph N. 
Ulman, Jr., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, gives this illustration. 


“It is insufficient to say simply: 

“*The essential characteristics of the 
d’Arsonval movement are shown in 
Fig; 

“A statement that is not very much 
longer but a great deal more satisfy- 
ing to the reader might run this way. 


“‘The d’Arsonval movement, as 
shown in Fig. X, is basically a coil 
pivoted in a permanent magnetic field. 
A torque proportional to current flow- 
ing in the coil is resisted by springs. 
A pointer attached to the coil indicates 
the displacement of the coil and thus 
the magnitude of the current.’ 


“Fig. X, of course, fills in a lot of 
details not covered in this basic defini- 
Through this illustration one can see 

the importance of tying in the visual aid 
with the principal discussion so that the 
graph or chart performs its essential 
informative function. 


Reference to and Placement of Visual 
Aids. In addition to these other con- 
siderations, some mention should be 
made to the placement of visual aids 
and making reference to them. As a 
rule of thumb, the reference should pre- 
cede the visual aid in most instances. 
It should prepare the reader’s mind for 
the exhibit and help him to get the most 
out of it. This rule, however, should not 
bar subsequent reference to the same 


12Jennie M. Palen, C.P.A., Report Writing 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955, 
p. 

13Joseph N. Ulman, Jr., Technical Report- 
ing, Henry Holt and Company, New York, 
1952, pp. 168-169. 


visual aid if it helps to support a further 
phase of the discussion. In most cases 
the visual aid will be most effective if 
fitted into the text so that it becomes 
an integral part of it and so located that 
it is adjacent to the discussion to which 
it refers. 


The Use of Slides. Visual aids are 
frequently used to illustrate plant or 
company organizations during plant 
visitations. Usually these are used by 
someone familiar with the operations of 
the department described. The explana- 
tion of its functions usually can be 
greatly simplified by means of having a 
number of simply drawn slides projected 
on a screen. The booklet, Hints to 
Authors,!+ gives some helpful informa- 
tion concerning the preparation of 
slides. 


The Drama of Averages 

The citing of averages in all sorts of 
business publications and statements has 
become a national sport. Frequent refer- 
ences are made to the average weekly 
earnings of workers in various industries, 
the size of the average family, the aver- 
age rise in the cost of living, the average 
hours worked per week, and the like. 
This type of statistic is a dramatic way 
of giving the reader a quick look at a 
representative figure. However, it is 
important to know of what components 
the average is composed. To throw to- 
gether figures of great inequality is 
meaningless and misleading to the reader 
who seeks a valid basis of comparison. 

An eminent statistician very aptly 
points out: 


“One statistical trouble is the use of 
averages. Publishing averages has be- 
come almost a national sport. We 
have averages on everything from 
babies to income and bathrooms. But 
averages often tell a meaningless 
story. The average income of your 
family and the Rockefeller family to- 


14American Chemical Society, Hints to 
Authors (Bulletin 8), Washington, 1949. 
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gether may be $15,000,000 per year. 
But this fact, while it may be correct, 
does not give you a penny more on 
your weekly pay check. In a similar 
way — but not so drastically — aver- 
ages always cover up inequalities. If 
these inequalities are more important 
than the average, as they were in the 
comparison above, then the use of the 
average is misleading. A distribution 
of the groups surveyed by size of in- 
come should replace the average in 
such a case. Nevertheless, averages 
are useful for certain quick calcula- 


tions. What is dangerous is their 
uncritical acceptance by many peo- 
ple.”15 


It is therefore important to group to- 
gether similar data if averages are to be 
significant. For example, the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, January 1957, gives a 
table, “Hours and Earnings of Produc- 
tion Workers in Manufacturing Indus- 
tries.” The title, “Production Workers 
in Manufacturing Industries,” suggests a 
classification of validly similar com- 
ponents. Additional significance is 
achieved by carrying the classification 
further into workers in Durable Goods 
and Nondurable Goods Industries. As a 
result one finds three significant averages 
cited for weekly earnings, as follows: 
“Total average weekly 
earnings 


Average weekly earnings, 
durable goods industries .$91.34; 


Average weekly earnings, 
nondurable goods indus- 


It is also important to accompany 
tables of this sort with adequate ex- 
planatory notes and accurate acknowledg- 
ments of the sources of the statistics. 


Rudolf Modley and Dyno Lowenstein, 
Pictographs and Graphs.—How to Make and 
Use Them, Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1952, pp. 63-64. 

— Reserve Bulletin, January, 1957, 
p. 81. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it may be said that the 
report writer should look upon himself 
as a literary craftsman. He should re- 
gard his function as a creative one. 
Just as the engineer designs and brings 
into being some new product, the report 
writer designs and presents the business 
story in a manner which brings into 
focus all of its drama and significance. 
His ability to recognize the relative im- 
portance of the facts before him and his 
skill in presenting these ideas in a man- 
ner which pinpoints and dramatizes the 
facts and conclusions which are most in- 
teresting and important to management 
is a measure of his craftsmanship. 
Through his mastery of the report- 
writing techniques, he may perform a 
major service to industry. 


In support of this idea one may note 
the following advertisement run by the 
Rand Corporation in the New York 


Times. 
“Technical Writers .... Give your 


tional materials and instruction manu- 
als to provide lucid description of the 
mechanics of highly complex computer- 
based systems. You'll need the ability 
to organize facts from a wide variety 
of sources, the art of giving clear ex- 
pression to extremely complex ma- 
terial, and the capacity for independent 
work. Knowledge of electronics is 
applicable but because much of our 
work is without precedent, we’re more 
interested in your skill than your 
Writers perform a major service in the 
operations of greatly ramified man- 
machine systems applied to real-time 
problems.” 17 


Here the words skill, art, and lucid 
description are all craftsmanship words 
and one may infer from them a status 
and recognition which are on a par with 
those of any other craftsman. 


17The New York Times, February 17, 1957. 
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Philadelphia Business Index 


The September 1950 issue of the Bul- 
letin presented a new index of general 
business conditions in the City of Phila- 
delphia. This series, prepared and since 
maintained by Robert T. Kline, was de- 
signed to reflect economic activity 
exclusively within the boundaries of the 
City of Philadelphia. It was originally 
based upon a combination of statistical 
data representing (1) industrial electric 
power sales; (2) indexes of employment 
and employee-hours; (8) department 
store sales!; (4) bank debits?; and (5) 
total construction. Because the method 
of reporting certain data is under re- 
vision by the originating agencies, the 
change in average weekly hours worked 
and the monthly change in total employ- 
ment in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area, both prepared by the Department 
of Research of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, have been substituted 
for (2) above. This is a temporary ex- 
pedient to maintain continuity of the 
index. The original data series will be 
restored after revision. 

The following table presents the index 
for the years 1939 through 1956 and by 
month from February, 1956.3 


IThe revised index of Department Store 
Sales, published by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, has been used in the 
composite index since October, 1951. 

2The revised Wholesale Price Index, all 
commodities, published by the BLS, is used 
beginning January, 1952 as a deflationary 
index for the Bank Debit Series. 


‘Kline, Robert T., “A Measurement of 
General Business Conditions in the City of 
Philadelphia.” Economics and Business 
Bulletin, Temple University School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., September, 1950, pp. 33-40. 


Index of General Business Conditions, 
City of Philadelphia, 1947=100 


Year Index Month Index 


1939 73 1956 

1940 77 Feb. 124.2 
1941 96 Mar. 1223 
1942 99 April 127.7 
1943 106 May 129.7 
1944 106 June 127.6 
1945 98 July 129.1 
1946 100 Aug. 131.0 
1947 100 Sept. 133.7 
1948 103 Oct: 128.7 
1949 97 Nov. 126.0 
1950 108 Dec. 125.0 
1951 pa 1957 

1952 111 Jan. 123.8p 
1953 119 Feb. 123.0e 
1954 119 

1955 124 

1956 128 


p=preliminary 
e=estimated. Based on currently pub- 
lished weekly indicators. 


The gradual decline beginning with the 
fall months of 1956 may be further ex- 
plained. Downward movements, in raw 
figures before adjustments, are predom- 
inantly in commercial power and light 
sales, freight car loadings and contracts 
awarded. These are heavily weighted 
components of the Index. Upward move- 
ments are seen in department store sales, 
and bank debits. Average weekly hours 
worked and the number of employees 
both held firm. 


4The steady decline in the index appears 
representative of the general level of business 
activity in the City. However, it is possible 
that some slight bias may result from the 
present indices of seasonal variation and the 
relative weights assigned to the components. 
are being examined at the present 
time. 
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